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President’s Message 


On May 8, 9, 10, 11, 1955, hun- 
dreds of juvenile court judges 
will meet in Richmond, Virginia. 
They will come from all parts of 
the United States not only to 
meet and to know each other, 
but to participate actively in dis- 
cussions pertaining to many 
problems daily arising in our 
courts. You cannot help but pro- 
fit by your associations and be 
enlightened by the timely dis- 
cussions of the many subjects on 
the program. 

For many years, I have travel- 
ed vast distances to know my 
fellow judges, to gain insight 
into good juvenile court prac- 
tices and to be stimulated to 
carry forth more energetically 
the sound philosophy we have 
developed over the years. Our 
meetings are really < and I dare say after you have 
attended several conferences you will look forward to the next one 
with enthusiasm. 

Judge Alfred Noyes, chairman of the program committee, and 
Judge James H. Montgomery, Jr., chairman of the arrangements 
committee, and their committees have been working diligently to 
prepare the conference for you. You will enjoy it. You will profit 
by it. Try very hard to be there! Let’s make this conference the big- 
gest and best in the history of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

This is my last message to the judges as president. 

May I thank you for your excellent co-operation. It has been 
a privilege to serve you and it will always be a happy memory. 
Never have I been associated with a group of men more eager to 
do their part in promoting the principles to which we so jealously 
desire to adhere. 

May I suggest for your thoughtful consideration a ten-point 
pregram: 

1. Increase the membership of the executive committee to 25. 

2. Increase membership dues in the National Council to at 
least $10 per year. 

3. Help to devise ways and means to assist the officers and 
trustees of the National Juvenile Court Foundation in meeting the 
expenses of the publication of our Journal and annual conference 
report, which are important to every juvenile court judge. 
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4. Vigorously defend and protect for ever and ever our right 
to hold private hearings in the interest of the children we serve. 


5. As soon as finances justify, authorize the employment of 
an executive secretary. In that way, militantly carry forth our pro- 
gram during the entire year. (A retired, interested judge may be 
willing to assume this responsibility, with expenses and not too 
great a salary at the beginning.) 


6. Publish the history of the National Council as prepared 
by Judge Harry L. Eastman and his committee. (It would not be 
too difficult to bring the history up to date.) 


7. Actively campaign to increase our membership to at least 
1,000 in the next five years. 


8. Go on record approving the preparation of a Juvenile 
Court Judges Manual in co-operation with the National Probation 
and Parole Association. (They are willing to furnish technical and 
administrative help.) 


9. Appoint a permanent committee to work with the Depart- 
ment of Defense relative to juveniles who have come to the atten- 
tion of juvenile courts and are ready to be inducted or to enlist in 
the Armed Services. (Up to this time, our committees have worked 
from year to year.) 


10. Appoint a legislative committee to study and report the 
position juvenile court judges should take in recommending changes 
in our statutes relating to delinquency, dependency et cetera; and 
policy pertaining to adoptions, publication, sale and distribution 
of objectionable horror and crime comic books and salacious litera- 
ture. 

My best wishes to each of you. This is all until I see you in 
Richmond, Virginia, on May 8. 

Donald E. Long 


On To Richmond 


By HON. WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


Richmond is beautiful in May. 

It will be particularly beautiful from May 8 through May 11 
this year. The honeysuckle and the jasmine will make fragrant the 
landscape and a mockingbird will sing throughout the night at 
every casement. (If we run out of mockingbirds we will use blue 
birds of happiness or, perhaps, nightingales.) 

We feel sure this memorable meeting in Richmond will be the 
best attended meeting of the National Council yet held on this 
continent. 

One of our sessions will be an all-day meeting in Williamsburg, 
the ancient capital of the Old Dominion. Williamsburg restored is 
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really the historical heart of America. The State House where the 
burgesses met is just like it was some two hundred years ago when 
a ruddy-faced squire named George Washington and a wild-eyed 
Irishman named Patrick Henry were members. You may visit the 
home of George Wythe, greatest lawyer of his time, a gentleman 
who, for one thing, tutored a sandy-haired, tall young man who 
liked to play the fiddle and swing the “gals” around and who later 
wrote the greatest statement of human rights ever penned by the 
hand of man. He was called Tom Jefferson. 

In Richmond, you can visit the White House of the Confeder- 
acy and sit in the chair where Jefferson Davis sat. Early in April 
1865, sad-eyed Abraham Lincoln called on him, after he had left 
toward Appomattox, and sat in that chair and probably pondered 
on the ways of man and God. You can visit Old Saint John’s Church 
and see the spot from whence Patrick Henry shouted, in a voice 
that still rings in the hearts of good Americans everywhere, “Give 
me Liberty, or give me Death!” 

Some ninety years ago, it took some of our citizens over four 
days to cover the one hundred miles from Richmond to Washing- 
ton. It takes less than four hours to do it now—sort of symbolic of 
the fact that our people have grown quite close together and united. 

The program for the Richmond meeting has not been com- 
pleted ; but I feel you will be appraised of what has been done and 
is planned. For one thing, it is being arranged to have our judges 
grouped according to the population of their districts, small, 
medium, large, and convened in simultaneous sessions after a gen- 
eral meeting ; then to meet again in a general session to match find- 
ings and conclusions. This method will enable every judge to ask 
questions and make comments; and will avoid the practice of hav- 
ing five percent of the judges do ninety-five percent of the talking. 

Conference hotel is the Jefferson. Single rooms: from $4 or 
$5 up; double-bed rooms: from $8 up; twin-bed rooms: from $9 up. 
The earlier reservation is made, the surer the chance to get what 
is desired. Now is not too soon. 

ALFRED NOYES, chairman of the program committee, has 
sent the following tentative program: 


SUNDAY, MAY 8, 1955 


Afternoon REGISTRATION 
7:00 P.M. Informal Dinner, followed by 
Meeting of Executive Committee 


MONDAY, MAY 9, 1955 


9:00 A.M.— 9:30 A.M. Registration 

10:00 A.M.—12:00 P.M. Opening Session 

12:30 P.M.— 2:00 P.M. Luncheon with Guest Speaker 

2:00 P.M.— 4:30 P.M. Afternoon Session 

6:30 P.M. Informal Dinner with Guest Speaker 
8:00 P.M.—10:00 P.M. Evening Program 
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TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1955 
9:30 A.M. Leave Richmond for 
Trip to Williamsburg 
Luncheon in Williamsburg 
3:00 P.M.— 4:00 P.M. Program, Law School, 
William and Mary College 
Return to Richmond 
Evening Open 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 
9:00 A.M.—11:30 A.M. Morning Program 
12:00 M.— 1:30 P.M. Luncheon with Guest Speaker 
2:00 P.M.— 4:30 P.M. Business Meeting 


Election of Officers 
7:00 P.M. Banquet 


Serving with Judge Noyes on the program committee are 
WILLARD I. GATLING of Charlotte, North Carolina, PAUL A. 
MARTINEAU of Corpus Christi, Texas, DOROTHY YOUNG of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, HUGH REID of Arlington, Virginia, and 
FRANK W. NICHOLAS of Dayton, Ohio. 

JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., is chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee and is working very closely with Judges Noyes’ 
committee. The program will have something of liquidity or fluidity 
(I am not referring to mint juleps) up until a few weeks before the 
meeting date; so send in your suggestions as to topics, speakers 
or other items to make the program more useful or interesting, to 
any of the above judges. 

Let me say to you judges who have never attended a meeting of 
the National Council: You will learn more, painlessly and by ab- 
sorption, about your “mission” as a judge in a children’s court than 
you could begin to learn in any other manner. You will also enjoy 
more fellowship, receive more inspiration and derive more courage 
to meet the heart-wrenching job you have in dealing with children 
in trouble than you could possibly obtain in any other manner. 

These are strong statements; but I am cold sober when I make 
them and am speaking from having tried to be a judge for over 
thirty years. I wouldn’t mislead you youngsters. 

For the sake of a few million children and youth whom we are 
dedicated to serve, guide and protect to some measure, let’s all get 
together and make “good medicine” by going 


ON TO RICHMOND! 


WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL has resumed the editing of 
“Somebody’s Boy,” a publication which he discontinued some thirty 
years ago when he became judge. “Somebody’s Boy” presents the 
appeal of the juvenile members of the Boys Service Council, long 
an interest close to the heart of Judge Criswell and now his chief 
occupation. 


| 
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Are Juvenile Courts At Fault? 


By HON. EDMUND H. LEWIS, Presiding Judge 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York 


Following the commission by teen-age boys of serious crimes 
in the metropolitan area of Greater New York, there appeared in 
the current press a flurry of critical articles in which appeared a 
statement, said to have been made by a man who has had much to 
do with the administration of criminal law, to the effect that chil- 
dren’s courts in our larger cities are not curing the misbehavior by 
teen-age offenders but are encouraging them. 

In my judgment, such a suggestion was totally lacking in any 
factual support. More than that, it gives no credit whatever for 
the thousands of cases with which you men and women have dealt, 
before and since that suggestion was made, where problems in- 
volving serious misbehavior by maladjusted children have been 
studied and solved, and where the erstwhile offenders involved are 
now good citizens, not useless criminals. 

I will give one item which in some measure proves that the 
judicial service by children’s courts in this state has not been mis- 
handled. I was interested to learn from the clerk of our court that 
during the fifteen years I have been on the Court of Appeals, I have 
participated to date in the decision of 6,540 cases, of which only 
6 were cases which arose in children’s courts. 


Law or Fact 


Someone may say that may well be so because the Court of 
Appeals passes only upon questions of law; and children’s court 
cases for the most part involve only questions of fact. My answer 
to that is that, if anything were very wrong with the administra- 
tion of the law which falls within the jurisdiction of the children’s 
court, there are lawyers aplenty in this state who before now would 
have found a legal aspect to that wrong by which it would reach 
our court. 

If our critical friends were to give more careful thought to the 
conditions which have developed within the past twenty years in 
the State of New York, they would find a more plausible answer 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency than to lay upon the chil- 
dren’s courts full accountability for a few sporadic instances in 
New York City of serious teen-age offenses. 

There never has been a time when the responsibility of the 
court of this state in all branches, and the responsibility of the 
members of the bar, was greater than it is today. The greatly in- 
creased tempo of life in our time, especially in metropolitan areas, 
and the marked increase of population in those areas, have put 
upon the administration and enforcement of law a greater burden 
than it has ever carried before. That is particularly true in New 
York State where today live fifteen million people, of whom more 
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than eight million live within the metropolitan area of Greater 
New York. 


Today's Problems 


That great concentration of human life has created problems 
which are critical today. It is trite to say to this group that the 
quality of parental care has been lowered by the congestion which 
has developed in the regions of substandard housing in the metro- 
politan area and in our six cities upstate where in each city live 
more than one hundred thousand people. It was centuries ago that, 
in his contribution to the New Testament, in the second of four 
Gospels, John, at chapter twelve, verse eight, wrote: “For the poor 
always ye have with you.” That statement was more accurate than 
most prognostications. 

To put it into the words of present-day lingo, we know that 
it is the congested areas, where live the families of low income, that 
are the breeding places of subnormal behavior. True, much has 
been done to better the living quarters, the housing in these areas. 
Substandard and unsanitary areas are being rehabilitated, but 
there still remain slum areas where the Court of Appeals has noted 
that conditions exist which have a demoralizing effect upon the 
health, safety and welfare of the public. (Matter of Murray v. 
LaGuardia, 291 N. Y. 320, 326.) 

The point I want to make is that it is not the children’s courts 
which have created these breeding places. Consider for a moment 
that great human family of eight million people who live in the 
metropolitan area of New York City. We know that each normal 
person is today beset not only by a variety of problems growing out 
of business relations but also by the problems common to human 
relations. When you multiply by eight million the conflicts involved 
in those relationships, the resulting product will give you some idea 
of the reason for the present great grist of litigation, civil and 
criminal, which is today clogging our court calendars, some of the 
repercussions of which rightfully find their way into the children’s 
courts over which you preside. 


The Gelhorn Report 


If our critical friends would take the time to read what has been 
written by Walter Gelhorn, assisted by Jacob D. Hyman and Sidney 
H. Asch, reporting for a special committee of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, which report was published re- 
cently in book form under the title, “Children and Families in the 
Courts of New York City,” they would find there convincing data 
of the fine quality and the great quantity of work being done in the 
City of New York today to meet the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, a problem for which the courts are not responsible, but 
which they are doing their utmost to solve. 

Your critics would learn from the Gelhorn Report that the 
juvenile court in our system of jurisprudence, as it is being ad- 
ministered, is of great value in its effect upon the delinquent child, 
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the parents of delinquent children and the community at large. As 
presiding officers in children’s courts, your work is fundamentally 
curative, a part of which cure calls for the doing away with those 
evil influences which lead teen-age children into careers of delin- 
quency. The Gelhorn Report makes it plain that your objective is 
not only to uproot the wrong but to implant positive good in place 
of it; to prevent the teen-age child from reaching that point in his 
development where his misbehavior requires him to be brought into 
court as a subject for penal measures. 


The Case Appealed 


I am proud of what was written by Judge Crouch for the 
Court of Appeals twenty-two years ago, shortly after the Children’s 
Court Act of 1930 became a law. It was one of the few cases in- 
volving juvenile delinquency which have reached our court. (See 
People v. Lewis, 260 N. Y. 171.) The case involved a fifteen-year- 
old boy who with another youngster had broken into a store in 
Binghamton and had stolen twelve dollars. When the case reached 
the Court of Appeals, the decision there turned on the manner in 
which the evidence was presented which led to the boy’s conviction. 
After a careful analysis of the record, Judge Crouch commented as 
follows upon the statute involved, the Children’s Court Act (L. 
1930, ch. 393) : 


“To the child delinquent through the commission of an act criminal in its nature, 
the State extends the same aid, care and training which it had long given to the child 
who was merely incorrigible, neglected, abandoned, destitute or physically handi- 
capped. All suggestion and taint of criminality was intended to be and has been done 
away with.*** 

“The final mandate of the statute is that ‘This act shall be construed to the end 
that the care, custody and discipline of the children brought before the court shall 
approximate as nearly as possible that which they should receive from their parents, 
and that as far as practicable they shall be treated not as criminals but as children 
in need of aid, encouragement and guidance.’ 

“So much has been written, judicially and extrajudicially, about the sociological 
and legal aspects of juvenile delinquency, and about the public policy which under- 
lies such statutes as the one in question, that a detailed discussion here would be 
trite. For the purpose of this case, the fundamental point is that the proceeding was 
not a criminal one. The State was not seeking to punish a malefactor. It was seeking 
to salvage a boy who was in danger of becoming one. In words which have often 
been quoted, ‘the problem for determination by the judge is not, Has this boy or girl 
committed a specific wrong? but What is he? How has he become what he is? and 
What had best be done in his interest and in the interest of the State to save him 
from a downward career?’ ” 


I said I was proud of the court which handed down that opin- 
ion. I am equally proud of a legislative body which is so well dis- 
posed toward misguided children as to enact such a law. 


Court Support 


If I have talked too long about the criticism recently leveled 
at the children’s courts, criticism which has impressed me as un- 
fair and without foundation in fact, I am glad to note that you who 
are in charge of children’s courts have strong support from your 
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cheering section. The American Bar Association and the New York 
State Bar Association and various local bar associations have found 
your problems presently so important as to prompt the appointment 
of committees of lawyers to study the statutes which define your 
jurisdiction and the procedure incidental to it. 

I also had the privilege two weeks ago of being present at a 
communion breakfast conducted in New York City by the Guild of 
Catholic Lawyers following the Red Mass celebrated in Saint Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. At that breakfast which was largely attended, the 
chairman, Porter R. Chandler, a partner of John W. Davis, de- 
scribed the project. which the Board of Governors of the Guild has 
undertaken involving a careful study of juvenile delinquency with 
special reference to the legal remedies now available and those 
which may be proposed. In the course of his talk, Mr. Chandler read 
a letter from Cardinal Spellman, a copy of which I asked of him. 
The letter, dated September 18, 1954, reads: 


“Dear Mr. Chandler: I am much interested to learn that the Guild of Catholic 
Lawyers proposes to undertake a study of juvenile delinquency, its causes and the 
possible remedies; and am pleased to give this project my approval and support. 

“While this subject has been much featured in the daily press and has attracted 
the attention of many of our civic organizations, I am not aware that any such study 
has thus far been made by any organization representing the Catholic members of 
our Bench and Bar, and I am sure a study by your Guild would be most appropriate. 

“In these bewildering times, it is well for us to remember that the family is the 
basic unit of society, and that when the foundations of the home are weakened or 
diseased both Church and State are bound to suffer. Your Guild can make a real con- 
tribution to the stability and health of both our civic and religious life by a careful 
and intelligent study such as you now propose, and I deeply appreciate your interest 
in this vital project. 

“Invoking God’s blessing upon this study and upon all the officers and men of 
the Guild of Catholic Lawyers and their families, I remain, Very sincerely yours in 
Christ, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York.” 


My friends, you have your critics; and criticism, when fair 
and factually well-based, is healthy. But your friends are legion 
who sense the fine quality of your efforts to perform a difficult 
public service. You have received commendation state-wide, and 
strong support is being made available to you in the efforts you 
will make in the future. Don’t let baseless criticism put you off 
your stride. 


Speaking of Judges 
California 

The County Youth Committee of Los Angeles, WILLIAM B. 
McKESSON, chairman, has secured the adoption of an ordinance 
by the Board of Supervisors making it a misdemeanor for any per- 
son to sell or circulate any crime “comic” book to any child under 
the age of eighteen years; and providing punishment by fine of 
not more than five hundred dollars or imprisonment of not more 
than six months for violation of the ordinance. 

The Board of Supervisors has also enacted an ordinance pro- 
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hibiting the sale of knives to minors unless accompanied by an 
adult, and providing for registration of such sale. 
Illinois 

The Illinois County and Probate Judges Association met in 
convention December 9-11, 1954. SEELY FORBES introduced new 
judges. With GUS T. GREANIAS presiding, JOHN S. GONAS re- 
ported on the Fourth International Congress of Juvenile Court 
Judges ; JOHN C. COWING reported on the Colorado Springs Con- 
ference; STANLEY THOMAS on the present status of the pro- 
posed judicial revision for Illinois. 

With DAN DAILEY presiding on December 10, IVAN L.. 
YONTZ conducted a question box; GALE A. MATHERS discussed 
county and probate court rules. JOHN F. BOLTON presided at the 
luncheon meeting with the Superior Court Judges Association. 
ROBERT B. PORTER presided at an afternoon session in which 
James P. Economos of the American Bar Association presented 
“Scientific Developments in Traffic Violations Cases.” 

SEELY FORBES presided at the business meeting on the 11. 


The following were elected to guide the association during the com- 
ing year: 


Secretary-Treasurer...DANIEL H. DAILEY....... Taylorsville 
First Vice-President...STANLEY THOMAS........ Springfield 
Second Vice-President. .. IVAN L, YONTZ.. ............ Pekin 


It was through the efforts of the juvenile judges, combined 
with those of other interested groups, that a youth commission was 
established in Illinois, patterned much after the commissions in 
California and Minnesota. The juvenile judges also secured the 
passage of a law last year which requires every boy under 17 and 
every girl under 18 who is arrested to be brought before the juve- 
nile judge, whereas previously justices of the peace were enabled 
to prosecute on a warrant. 

In the coming legislative sessions, the Association will lay 
great emphasis on the support of a judicial amendment to the 
State Constitution to provide for one court of general jurisdiction, 
taking most of the New Jersey judicial articles as foundation. 

Every member of the Illinois Probate and County Judges Asso- 
ciation is a member of the National Council. The Association held 
a meeting during the sessions of the Colorado Springs Conference ; 
and expects a larger delegation to be in attendance at Richmond. 

Michigan 

The Michigan Probate Judges Association held a reception and 
dinner at the Porter Hotel, Lansing, on February 22, honoring the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and members of the Michigan 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Discussion centered on bills to be introduced during the com- 
ing legislative session: 1. to provide for regional detention homes, 
erected and maintained with state aid in the less sufficient areas 
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of the state; 2. to provide for a branch of the State Boys Vocational 
School to receive less serious juvenile miscreants; 3. to expand the 
state child guidance program and the Michigan Children’s Insti- 
tute; 4. to combine certain less populated counties into judicial dis- 
tricts to make the probate and juvenile judgeships positions of such 
reasonable financial return as to attract personnel of the best cali- 
ber ; 5. to provide for more state aid in foster care for children. 


First Unit: Washtenaw County Juvenile Center 


Above is the first unit of a juvenile center which will nestle 
among rolling hills between Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti. Built to ac- 
commodate twenty-five child guests and four staff members, con- 
struction will start in the early spring with occupancy planned for 
late summer. 

Authorization for the erection of the juvenile center culminat- 
ed a five-year campaign of JAY H. PAYNE’S to improve condi- 
tions surrounding the detention of juveniles in which he was sup- 
ported by practically every organized community group, including 
the County Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Council of Churches, 
the Veterans’ Council and the Chambers of Commerce. 


New Mexico 


Under the leadership of W. T. SCOGGIN, JR., judge of the 
Third Judicial District of New Mexico, the Youth Commission held 
a most successful general meeting and institute in Las Cruces, 
January 28 and 29, 1955. 

The general meeting on January 28 considered “Psychological 
Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency,” “Youth in a Changing World,” 
“The Juvenile Delinquent and the Police Officer,” ‘Delinquency 
Prevention ‘in the Schools;” and held also a panel discussion on 
traffic problems. 


The institute on January 29 considered “Principles of Proba- 
(Please turn to page 14) 
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Editorially Speaking 
Crime and Horror Comics 


When any of the forms of the 
mass media of communication 
becomes sick, the acute stage 
comes quickly. 

Crime and horror comics 
started not more than ten years 
ago. Now they are the subjects 
of condemnatory resolutions by 
patriotic, civic, religious and ed- 
ucational bodies from all over 
the Nation. A subcommittee of 
the United States Senate has 
held public hearings and is still 
studying the matter; city or- 
dinances are being passed here 
and there over the country, al- 
most daily; the psychological, 
psychiatric and educational ex- 
perts are, as usual, not in ac- 
cord; and again, as usual, very guarded, very evasive. 

Of course, some of the “big name” experts were paid to 
“consult” with some of the publishers of “comics.” It is well- 
known psychological fact that money has a mollifying effect on 
moral indignation. ... and blurs insight. An urgent request was 
embodied in the resolution adopted by the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges in Denver last July that “action be taken at 
local, state and national levels of government to curtail, prohibit 
and outlaw the publication, dissemination and distribution of so- 
called ‘comic books’ and horror magazines depicting the aforesaid 
objectionable features.” It appears that action is being taken. 

The reports of the hearings held April 21 and 22 and June 4, 
1954, give a dramatic picture of the situation. There is some heat 
... and a lot of light. This report should be required reading for 
every judge of a children’s court. It can be obtained through your 
senator. 

From the fog of charge and countercharge, certain things 
stand out: First, only about one-fourth of the comics come within 
the category of crime and horror comics. The rest are entertaining, 
harmless and legitimate, even though some of them seem silly to 
some people. Second, comics are in the big business class. They 
stand second in circulation to newspapers only. Their circulation is 
more than that of all other magazines combined. They are a multi- 
million dollar deal. 

Third, an abortive and half-hearted effort toward self-censor- 
ship, begun some four years ago, fizzled out. Now an apparently 
sincere effort is being made toward self-regulation by the industry 


| 


| 
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which has hired Judge Charles F. Murphy, who resigned as Queens 
County magistrate, New York, to become “Czar of the Comics.” 
Twenty-four of the Nation’s twenty-seven comic book publishers 
have affiliated. A sore spot in the picture is constituted by the 
three who declined to join. 

Fourth: What about these three, or others who may be or- 
ganized and who may start “bootlegging” this sexy and sadistic 
filth and horror in spite of the conforming majority? That is where 
a law seems needed to hold the line that may be established by the 
code and by voluntary self-regulation of the decent members of the 
industry. 

Against this need for a law is raised a remarkable clamor in 
the name of Freedom of the Press. As if freedom of the press meant 
to pollute and poison the cultural springs and streams from which 
our children drink! The parents, they cry, should censor their chil- 
dren’s reading; forgetting that one cannot fight a contagious dis- 
ease by being careful only in one’s own house. 

There resides in every group of people who live together in a 
community the right to make rules to protect their health, morals 
and welfare. This is called the police power. It was found possible 
to pass valid pure food and drug acts; it has been found possible 
to prohibit the sale of liquor to children; it has been found possible 
to enact, although difficult to enforce, laws against obscene and 
pornographic literature. Is there anything sacred about these filthy 
horror and crime comics, bestial, sadistic, lustful, subversive crime 
primers, that we may not protect our children from them in the 
rd ae that the voluntary effort at self-regulation is inadequate or 
fails? 

One can understand why those of easy conscience who make 


“money out of poisoning the minds and souls of children should 


struggle to save their malodorous and nefarious business. But it is 
difficult to understand how those who are eminent and high-placed 
in psychiatry and psychology can cast themselves in the role of 
“Defenders of the Filth” and try to make fragrant what stinks to 
high heaven when viewed in the light of common sense and com- 
mon decency. To one whose mind is not befogged by Freud or en- 
trapped in concepts of psychological determinism, who is simply a 
common person with decent desires, just to look at these books is 
enough. They are, in the language of the Resolution of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, “depicting sadism, crime, vulgar 
sex and horror scenes in abnormal, salacious and extreme forms, 
and frequently containing advertisements for the sale of informa- 
tion on sex, vulgar pictures and dangerous weapons.” 

If the picture of a leering, sneering, slugging beast of a man 
beating brutally a cringing girl teaches chivalry or respect for 
women; if a repulsive, fiend-like person advancing with a red-hot, 
spark-emitting poker on a girl bound to a chair with her feet spread 
is a wholesome thing, productive of respect and concern for others ; 
if a disdainful and savage “gun moll’ pumping lead into the bodies 
of craven policemen is conducive to respect for law and order; if 
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“blue prints” indicating the way to commit crimes and avoid detec- 
tion are a good way to discourage crime and delinquency; if pic- 
tures showing a quivering, soon-to-be-seduced maiden, or showing a 
girl who has been raped and murdered are good for children and 
youth; if all these things are true and desirable, then let us salute 
the “Defenders of the Filth” for their noble work. 

If they are what they seem to be, we should exert ourselves on 
a local, state and national level to abate this diabolical crime against 
children; or, as Dr. Wertham calls it, “The Seduction of the In- 
nocent.” 

Walter Scott Criswell 


New Mexico— (Continued from page 11) 
tion,” “Importance of the Guidance Clinic,” and “Intelligent 
Police Handling of Juvenile Delinquents.” 

WILLIAM B. McKESSON of Los Angeles, who presented the 
second address to the general meeting, reports there were about 
800 participants. 

New Mexico has ten judicial districts. That presided over by 
Judge Scoggin comprises three counties in southwestern New 
Mexico. The district youth commission which he organized last year 
meets three times a year and has proved his leadership in effective- 
ly combating juvenile delinquency. 

Minnesota 


The probate judges in Minnesota exercise juvenile jurisdic- 
tion. At their annual convention on January 20, 1955, the following 
resolution was passed : 

WHEREAS the probate judges of Minnesota in annual con- 
vention this twentieth day of January 1955, are mindful of the 
ever-increasing number of juvenile delinquents, both state-wide 
and nationwide; and 

WHEREAS the nature of the delinquent acts is such that they 
are no longer mere pranks or minor infractions of the law but in 
many instances, if committed by adults, would be considered fel- 
onies, and reflect a violent trend and moral decay ; and 

WHEREAS the juvenile court judges of the Nation and we 
acting as such in Minnesota are mindful of the harmful influences 
of lewd, sadistic crime literature and comics, easily available to 
youth upon newsstands in places frequented by juveniles; and that 
such harmful influences result in moral breakdown and affect the 
standards of youth as reflected in acts of vandalism, disregard for 
the personal dignity of others and in parties involving the con- 
sumption of liquor and drugs, all patterns which are vividly and 
minutely depicted in the harmful publications and thus furnish 
youth a blueprint to crime and moral decay: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Minnesota Pro- 
bate and Juvenile Court Judges Association urge the Minnesota 
Legislature to pass laws adequate to curtail the sales of liquor,. 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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International Association of 
Children’s Judges 
GENERAL REPORT: FIRST SECTION 


By DUDLEY F. SICHER, Retired Justice 
Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York 


(Second Instalment) 


Such expressions of the growing general awareness of the 
lack of suitable implementation are a wholesome, indispensable 
development. Too long has the juvenile court movement been griev- 
ously impeded by public apathy, partisan politics and consequently 
penny-wise-pound-foolish budget appropriations. Thus, in his 
address as president of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Paul W. Alexander, the distinguished judge of an integrat- 
ed children’s and family court of comprehensive jurisdiction at 
‘Toledo, Ohio, candidly asserted in 1944: 

“How often must a judge stand by and wring his hands at the 
sight of children headed for perdition, when he knows the right 
thing to do to head them off but cannot do it for lack of resources 
which adequate finances could provide! How many times he must 


take the rap for impotence thrust upon him by budget-makers whose 


pinch-penny parsimony toward the juvenile court is dictated by po- 
litical considerations. In all my travels I have met few judges who 
have not sooner or later broken down and confessed that in the long 
run their biggest headache was not children or parents, but fiscal 
officials who refuse to see the importance of the juvenile court in 
true perspective.” (Quoted from “Speaking as One Judge to An- 
other,” 1944 Yearbook, National Probation Association, p. 26.) 

However, let it not be wrongly inferred that the juvenile court 
movement in the United States is without many competent, co- 
operating auxiliaries, public and private. To mention only a notable 
few: The Children’s Bureau at Washington, District of Columbia, 
the National Probation and Parole Association, the National Coun- 
.cil of Juvenile Court Judges, the Citizens’ Committee on Children of 
New York City, Inc., the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York Committee on the Domestic Relations Court of New 
York, and the New York County Lawyers’ Association Committee 
on Socio-legal Jurisprudence. 

The Children’s Bureau has for many years been actively main- 
tained by the United States Government, being now under the 
supervision of one of the members of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States, namely, the Secretary of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (who has called a confer- 
ence of various groups for a June 28-30, 1954, discussion at Wash- 
ington, D. C., of topics described as “Moving Ahead to Curb Juve- 
nile Delinquency”’). 
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The National Probation and Parole Association started al- 
ready in 1907 as a small, loosely organized professional group, was 
incorporated in 1921 and now functions with a full-time staff of 
trained workers, a principal office in New York City, a western 
office in San Francisco, midwestern office in Chicago, and a 
southern office in Austin, Texas. Its current president is West- 
chester County (New York) Children’s Court Judge George W. 
Smyth, long an able leader also in the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges; and its Board of Trustees is comprised of leading 
citizens from all parts of the United States of America. Annually 
since 1915, except during the war year 1945, it has published a 
yearbook, drawn mainly from the papers presented at the annual 
conference of that Association and of such related agencies as the 
National Conference of Social Work, the Congress of Correction 
and the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies; and those suc- 
cessive yearbooks together constitute a full and graphic thirty-nine 
years’ record of the progressive thought and practice and gradually 
broadening and deepening attitudes concerning the causes, treat- 
ment and prevention of delinquency and crime. Recently, the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association has established an Ad- 
visory Council of Judges, made up of outstanding members of the 
judiciary from all over the United States of America; and among 
other projects that Advisory Council distributed last month to law 
schools a “Questionnaire on Curriculum Relating to Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations and Crimina! Courts” which is designed to stir 
up the existing lag of the law behind science and current mores in 
the areas of child and family welfare through correction of the 
present absence of proper training of law school students later to 
cope realistically with such matters in actual practice. 

The National Probation and Parole Association has also pre- 
pared a Standard Juvenile Court Act, last revised in 1949 and to 
be revised again next year, as a model for adoption in the several 
states. 

There is also in process of printing a brochure of “Standards 
of Juvenile Courts” as the joint product of the aforementioned 
Children’s Bureau, the National Probation and Parole Association 
and the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, copies of which, 
it is hoped, will be available by July 15, 1954 for the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress at Brussels, Belgium. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges is a sizable as- 
sociation of earnest judges, residing in various states and terri- 
tories, who gather at full-programmed, well-attended annual meet- 
ings, this year at Colorado Springs, Colorado, and last year at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and also publish a quarterly journal devoted to 
diverse problems of children’s and domestic relations courts, im- 
provement of their functioning, and enlargement of their powers. 
One of their past presidents is Hon. Walter H. Beckham, judge of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Dade County, Flori- 
da, now also a vice-president of the International Association of 
Children’s Judges. 
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Another important outgrowth of the juvenile court movement 
in this country has been the gradual establishment, either as part 
of an existing children’s court or as a separate tribunal, of so-called 
“domestic relations courts” for the summary admeasurement and 
civil procedure enforcement of the duty to support wives, children, 
stepchildren, grandchildren, and indigent parents. 

Desertion of wife and children does not in every instance 
eventuate in a divorce decree and become reflected in divorce sta- 
tistics. But the enormity of the numbers of victims of desertion is 
a large facet of the general problem of broken family relations in 
this country. 

At first nonsupport was often here dealt with as a criminal of- 
fense. But since the inauguration of the juvenile court there has 
developed a sound tendency to combine summary nonsupport pro- 
ceedings with juvenile court jurisdiction, in recognition of the 
frequent causal relation between nonsupport, desertion or other 
marital conflict and child delinquency and neglect. 

Thus, the statute that created on October 1, 1933 the Domes- 
tic Relations Court of the City of New York provides that the court 
thereby established “shall succeed to all the powers and jurisdiction 
of the Children’s Court of the City of New York”—which had been 
functioning as a separately organized, socialized, civil court since 
September 15, 1924—“‘and of that part of the Magistrates’ Court 
system of the City of New York known as the Family Court, and 
which shall also have the powers and jurisdiction herein provided.” 
Such merger and the conferring of additional powers realistically 
postulated that nonsupport of wives and children, previously dealt 
with in the New York City Magistrates’ Court under its criminal 
jurisdiction over “disorderly persons,” ought to be handled, in- 
stead, in a socialized civil court concurrently with jurisdiction over 
“delinquent” and “neglected” children. 

However, such summary procedure support courts usually have 
a scope much narrower than their name connotes. For example, the 
aforementioned Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York, 
although combining under one administrative head a “Children’s 
Court Division” (delinquent and neglected children cases), a 
“Family Court Division” (support proceedings) and a “School 
Part” (truancy cases), is nevertheless only a statutory court of 
limited jurisdiction and enumerated powers, which do not include 
decreeing divorce, separation from bed and board, annulment, dis- 
solution, or the nullity of a void marriage or many other functions 
appropriate to an adequately constituted and implemented domestic 
relations court of general jurisdiction, notwithstanding that in 
respect of support such existing domestic relations courts possess 
and exercise a modicum of jurisdiction concurrent, and even con- 
flicting, with that of matrimonial action courts, which are em- 
powered to determine in such actions any issue of support or cus- 
tody of minor children and of the maintenance of wives and ex- 
wives. 

Accordingly, in 1949 this reporter urged, unsuccessfully how- 
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ever, that the Judicial Council of the State of New York recommend 
a reorganization of the numerous courts in New York City to in- 
clude creation of a single, comprehensive, socialized and modernized 
domestic relations court of general jurisdiction over all justiciable 
matters relating to the child and the family and that such reorgani- 
zation take into account and give effect to the half century’s de- 
velopment in the field of juvenile and domestic relations courts. 
That idea was not original with me. It had been advanced for sev- 
eral years by leaders in the fields of law and social work but has 
been translated into practice only in a few places. Happily, how- 
ever, latterly the proposal is being widely pressed. To cite a few 
examples: Several articles by Judge Paul W. Alexander in the 
Journal of the American Judicature Society, the Connecticut Bar 
Journal, and Federal Probation; the entire September 1952 issue 
of the Connecticut Bar Journal devoted to a symposium advocating 
a state-wide integrated family and juvenile court for Connecticut; 
a current proposal, under the leadership of Chief Judge Bolitha J. 
Laws of the United States District Court of Columbia, for the 
establishment, by an Act of Congress, of an integrated family 
court for the District of Columbia or, in the alternative, a separate 
branch of the District Court devoted exclusively to domestic rela- 
tions; the advocacy, by the New York State Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Domestic Relations, of a New York State constitutional 
amendment authorizing the creation of integrated and properly 
equipped children’s and family courts throughout the State of New 
York, and a favoring November 21, 1952 New York Law Journal 
editorial; resolutions, also endorsing that proposal, adopted the 
following day by the New York State Association of Judges of 
Children’s Courts; an article, entitled “Shackles on the Family 
Courts,” by John Warren Hill, Presiding Justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court of the City of New York, published in the July 
1953 issue of Focus; and the aforementioned Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York and Community Service Society of New 
York referred to supra. 


Those proposals are still a long way from consummation, and 
will doubtless be opposed and obstructed by vested political and 
other selfish interests, including judges unwilling to surrender 
previously conferred jurisdiction. Besides, the experience of this 
country, and, nisi fallor, also of England, demostrates that no 
fundamental judicial reform has ever been achieved by the bar 
and bench alone but always only with the added sponsorship of 
hard-headed, courageous, politically wise, and ably led groups of 
laymen and the backing of the press (exampled by a March 17, 
1954, editorial in the New York Times, a copy of which is set in 
Exihibit 4 hereof). 


Nonetheless, the current agitation for properly equipped uni- 
fied family courts in this country is so significant as to justify 
presentation for consideration in Europe. 


But it should be emphasized that every such all inclusive court 
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must be adequately implemented with sufficient fully trained pro- 
bation officers and psychiatric clinic staffs and presided over by 
carefully selected, specialist judges qualified by temperament, 
background, experience and interest. 


EXHIBIT 4 
FOR A UNIFIED FAMILY COURT 

“The Association of the Bar of the City of New York has per- 
formed a public service with its clear and bold report on the state 
of families and children seeking justice in the courts. The report, 
based on two years of study, conferences and public hearings, is 
clear and logical. 

“So fractionalized is the present authority over families in 
trouble and seeking solace and guidance from the courts that no 
fewer than seven unrelated courts are handling such matters as 
delinquency, neglect of children, divorce, paternity cases, adoptions, 
physical abuse. Yet most of these matters have their genesis in a 
single thing: the breaking down of a family; it involves deep 
psychological and sociological factors which are properly the con- 
cern of the community. 

“The Bar Association recommends a new, single, integrated 
court, to be created by constitutional amendment, which would 
alone deal with all these cases involving children and families in 
trouble or facing breakdown and divorce. Quite sensibly the new 
court would have jurisdiction over youngsters of all ages in trouble 
with the law (with certain exceptions of minors who commit 
felonies or seek trial) and it would be staffed with specialized 
judges and adequate social case work, counseling and probation 
workers—in short, with the modern tools to help justice. As the 
report points out, patching up our present facilities is no answer; 
the solution is in a clean start, if the community is to be served. 

“And now it is the community’s turn. The way has been clearly 
shown, for the recommended court is no new idea. In Toledo, the 
Court of Common Pleas has been in existence for years, with 
twenty-five different types of action, ranging from divorce to 
delinquency, under one roof; similar courts are evolving in other 
cities. The Bar Association’s report now goes to the Temporary 
Commission on the Courts which was commissioned by the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature to review the whole court structure of 
the State of New York. Meantime, it is up to the public to demand 
what is rightfully theirs: nothing less than the best unified family 
court, a preventive approach to help families and youngsters in 
trouble.”—Editorial in the March 17, 1954, New York Times. 


(to be concluded in next issue) 


“COMIC” BOOK—SERIOUS LOOK! 

A friend of Judge Charles F. Murphy of New York, comic 
book “czar,” asked him recently why he was so serious-looking. 
“You’d look serious, too,” retorted Judge Murphy, “if you had to 
read comic books all day.”—Cincinnati (NC). 
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drugs and such harmful publications and comics to juveniles; and, 
in the matter of distribution of harmful publications, to pass laws 
to prevent tie-in sales arrangements and to grant injunction powers 
to municipal authorites to allow such authorities swiftly and ad- 
equately to enforce the prevention of sales to juveniles in order 
that the ever-increasing delinquency among youth may be curbed 
and our future citizens safeguarded. 

Dated: January 20, 1955 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 


VINCENT HOLLAREN re- 
ports that the Legislature has 
been requested to appoint an 
interim committee to study a 
new juvenile code for Minnesota 
and to create a separate juvenile 
court for all counties. 

The Report of the Fifty-fifth 
Year of the Probation Office for 
the City of Saint Paul, Ramsey 
County, anticipates the golden 
jubilee of the Juvenile Court 
there on June 1, 1955, and the 
completion of CARLTON Mc- 
NALLY’S twentieth year as 
judge of that court. Observing 
these anniversaries, in June, 
Saint Paul will be host to the 
National Probation and Parole 
Association, the Central States 
Correction Association and the 
Minnesota Probation and Parole 
Association. 

John K. Donahue, chief pro- 
bation officer, concludes the transmittal of the report: “This An- 
nual Report reflects a significant downward trend in both adult 
and juvenile delinquency. Social agencies, churches, schools and 
parents certainly can take pride in their part in the good story 
here when the national pattern shows an alarming increase.” 


New York 
At the Thirty-Second Annual Conference of the New York 


State Association of Judges of Children’s Courts in Syracuse, the 
following officers were elected: 


ee JAMES N. GEHRIG...... Nassau County 
Vice-President... .. CLARENCE E. CONLEY ..Madison County 
Treasurer......... CLARENCE H. BRISCO...Steuben County 
Secretary.......... THOMAS J. MEAGHER. ...Monroe County 


The conference was addressed by Hon. Edmund H. Lewis, 
chief judge of the Court of Appeals, and by Hon. Frederick P. 


; 
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Bryan, counsel to the Temporary Commission on the Courts. (Part 
of Judge Lewis’ address appears on page 6.) 

The State Association held a dinner meeting in New York City 
on January 27, 1955, in conjunction with the meeting of the New 
York State Bar Association. 

RICHARD J. SHERMAN of Saratoga Springs is chairman of 
the bulletin committee, which will keep the members informed on 
matters of mutual interest and benefit and will publish DUDLEY 
F. SICHER’S comments on decisions of children’s court judges 
as he collates them. 

Ohio 

At its January meeting, the Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges adopted a resolution urging the Legislature to give the state 
new, effective and constitutional movie censorship. After citing the 
tragic and pitiful consequences that result from the showing of 
= censored and forbidden movies, the Association re- 
solved : 

“That action be taken by the Legislature of the State of Ohio 
for the enactment of laws which will conform to the Constitution 
in protecting the public morals of the youth in our state by making 
it impossible to show within the State of Ohio those pictures de- 
termined as unfit for distribution or showing; and 

“That civic consciousness be aroused in all communities 
throughout the state through churches, fraternal, civic and serv- 
ice organizations to urge the Legislature of the State of Ohio to 
put the value of youth above the financial gain resulting from the 
wr of these lewd, harmful and destructive motion pictures; 
an 

“That the press of the State of Ohio be solicited to aid in devel- 
oping public opinion that will help to enact the necessary laws to 
continue the reasonable censorship of movies which has been car- 
ried on so successfully for the past forty years.” 

The resolution presents the Ohio judge support of bills cur- 
rently before the Legislature to reimpose censorship on entertain- 
ment films. The present law was rendered nonoperative by the 
Ohio Supreme Court because of its “vagueness.” The Supreme 
Court did not declare censorship unconstitutional. Opposition is 
being met in a bill which would abolish censorship entirely. 

FRANK W. NICHOLAS of Dayton reported the Colorado 
Springs National Conference and urged attendance at the Rich- 
mond meeting in May. PAUL ALEXANDER of Toledo, as key- 
note speaker, reviewed the philosophy of the juvenile court in a 
way that was stimulating to both newly elected judges attending 
their first juvenile judges’ meeting and to the old-timers. 


Wisconsin 
The Wisconsin Board of Juvenile Court Judges met at Mil- 
waukee in December to consider the proposed Children’s Code to 


be presented to the 1955 Legislature. The legislative council and 
the interim committee of the Legislature, with the assistance of a 
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committee of juvenile court judges, has undertaken a sweeping 
revision of the present code. The revision, considered at the June 
1954 meeting of the Board, has been changed to agree with recom- 
mendations suggested and put in final shape for presentation to 
and consideration by the Legislature. 

Newly elected officers of the Wisconsin Board of Juvenile 
Court Judges are: 


Vice-President....... FRANK J. LOEFFLER........... Wausau 
Secretary-Treasurer.....JAMES H. LEVI........ Stevens Point 


The Wisconsin State Board of Juvenile Court Judges is one 
of the co-operating organizations in the Fourth Governor’s Con- 
ference on Children and Youth called to meet in Madison on April 
14 and 15, 1955. 


The summer meeting of the judges will be held at the Eagle 
Waters Resort June 29 to July 1, 1955. 


WHO HAS A WORD FOR IT? 


0. Q. CLAFLIN, III, writes: “Several times I have been asked 
to talk about the normal child, the nondelinquent; and I have tried 
to find an antonym for ‘delinquent.’ The word ‘delinquent’ appears 
to be a derivative of the Latin ‘delinquari,’ a loose translation of 
which is ‘to do wrong.’ It would seem logical that there might be 
a Latin word meaning ‘to do right,’ from which we might have or 
coin a word which would be the opposite of ‘delinquent,’ but I have 
tried at length, without success, to come up with such a word. 

“There may not be such a word; but there ought to be. Every- 
thing we read is about thinking positively. Certainly, ‘delinquent’ 
is a negative word. So: Who has a word for it, an antonym for 
‘delinquent?’ ” 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Two Amendments to the Constitution of the National Council 
will be proposed to the Richmond meeting, May 8 to 11, 1955: 

Proposed Amendment Number One would change Sec. 2 of 
Article III: “Executive Committee. The executive committee shall 
consist of the foregoing officers, the immediate past president and 
nine members.” to read: “The executive committee shall consist of 
the foregoing officers, the immediate past president and fifteen 
members.” 


Proposed Amendment Number Two would change Sec. 1 of 
Article VI: “Dues. The annual membership fee shall be two ($2.00) 
dollars payable in January for the current calendar year ;” to read: 
“The annual membership fee shall be ten ($10.) dollars payable in 
January for the current calendar year... .” 


‘ 
| 
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DEATH AT SUPPERTIME* 
By Phyllis McGinley 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation, 
| That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Then endeth the skipping and skating, 
The giggles, the tantrums, and tears, 
When, the innocent voices abating, 
Alert grow the innocent ears. 


The little boys leap from the stairways, 
Girls lay down their dolls on the dot, 

For promptly at five o’er the airways 
Comes violence geared to the tot. 


Comes murder, comes arson, come G-men 
Pursuing unspeakable spies ; 

Come gangsters and tough-talking he-men 
With six-shooters strapped to their thighs; 


Comes the corpse in the dust, comes the dictum 
“Ya’ better start singin’, ya’ rat!” 

While the torturer leers at his victim, 
The killer unleashes his gat. 


With mayhem the twilight is reeling. 

Blood spatters, the tommy guns bark. 
Hands reach for the sky or the ceiling 

As the dagger strikes home in the dark. 


And lo! with rapturous wonder 
The little ones hark to each tale 

Of gambler shot down with his plunder 
Or outlaw abducting the mail. 


Between the news and the tireless 
Commercials, while tempers turn sour, 
Comes a season of horror by wireless, 

| That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


{ * Copyright 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc., in A Short Walk from the Station 
(Viking Press). 


| LITTLE THINGS 


As soon as the first robin appeared, Judge Jenkins and Father 
Casey decided to go out to the local golf course and limber up a bit. 
Father Casey teed up and after much wiggling and waggling gave 
a terrific swing. He completely missed the ball. For a moment he 
stood glaring at the tantalizing sphere. Then Judge Jenkins spoke 
softly: “Father, that’s the most profane silence I’ve ever heard.” — 


The Catholic Digest 


| 
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Interstate Compact 
FOR THE RETURN OF RUNAWAY JUVENILES 


As chairman of a committee of the American Advisory Coun- 
cil of Judges named to develop an interstate compact for the return 
of runaway juveniles, Judge Beckham attended a special meeting 
of the Council of State Governments in New York City on January 
20 and 21, 1955. 


Less than twenty states sent representatives to the meeting, 
and these were often neither judges nor lawyers; the original draft 
of the compact seemed to have been drawn up by a legislative 
agency or by those not too familiar with present juvenile court 
philosophy and methods. As finally recommended, the compact con- 
tains much formal procedure and red tape and embodies the use of 
terms usually applicable only to criminal court proceedings, Judge 
Beckham believes. 

Efforts of Judge Beckham to secure amendments that would 
provide for prompt, informal and more child welfare procedure for 
the return of such juveniles, with the state of the runaway’s resi- 
dence agreeing to accept such return promptly and to provide for 
the cost of the return met with only partial success. 


Other members of the American Advisory Council of Judges, 
WILLIAM B. McKESSON of Los Angeles, LEO B. BLESSING of 
New Orleans, Judge Thomas Herlihy, Jr., of the Municipal Court of 
Wilmington, and particularly GEORGE W. SMYTH of White 
Plains, named by President Long to represent the National Council, 
were unable to be present. 

Judge Beckham reports that copies of the compact are to be 
mailed and an immediate effort will be made to have the compact 
approved by a joint resolution of Congress, a step legally required 
before the states can adopt such a compact as between themselves. 
The next proposal is that each State Legislature be asked to adopt 
the compact as a law of that particular state, making it binding as 
reciprocal legislation upon those who adopt it. 

Appreciating the unselfish efforts of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the sincerity of those trying to frame such a compact 
and secure its adoption by the majority of the states, Judge Beck- 
ham nevertheless recommends that juvenile court judges study the 
compact carefully, consider it at the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in Richmond, and possibly recommend a more humane and less 
formal compact to be reconsidered by the American Advisory 
Council of Judges at its next meeting, since such interstate com- 
pact, as law, would be administered primarily by the juvenile court 
judges of the Nation. 

The recent annual meeting of the Florida Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges voted to disapprove the proposed new compact for 
the return of juvenile runaways as being too like criminal court 
procedure. 
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